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Stop and that it is not in our interest to stop. Tccay. -e j%e with a 
permanent contradiction ben.veen our proclairntd -tV-rs ^rA i.nten- 
tions (all on the side of true diversity) on the cie YirA. and our 
acts (which thwart diversity), our belief that tbe \r-tncan e^pe- 
rience is oi universal relevance, our habits of cor.iroi «:n ‘dte other. 
The system I suggest would end the contradiction. AsA :: the cost is 
to be a mod in cation of our style and political s>5tem, as at least 
realize that vigilant self-restraint, or restrained in'.clvebeaL Is worth 
the pride and certainly not beyond our “psychOiOgical resc»urces.” * 

♦Although this book does not deal .specifically with .Arrerhaa policy in 
Southeast Asia, ii may be useful to suggest briefly how !>o:'cz:s developed 
in this chapter apply to Vietnam. I hive expressed my opirJ:^* i:: a letter pub¬ 
lished by The .Wh- York Times on .May 1, 1966; a year a>d a iilf later, I sec 
no reason to re*.^.se my arguments, and I therefore quote frem ibis letter here: 

“I am struck by the similarities between the Algerian W^r icd c-ur plight in 
South Vietnam. In both cases a Western power tried to put dew- a .ccnsiderable 
native rebellion by primarily military means. But the bean of the prcblern was 
the absence cf any solid native political force capable of legthn^irg the f.ght 
a gainst the rebels and of preventing this fight from outside 

power's atte.mpt to preserve its own interests. 

“In both cases a massive military build-up by the Wes!e.”n pc‘=^er ser-ed only 
to worsen its pohii^lMailure by increasing destruction, paherlzfng the social 
and economic structures and aggravating t he ‘"foreign" character cf the war . 

“In both cases attempts at social reform foundered :*n ire absence 

of a legitimate native political force capable of canning it out and on the 
contradicuon between a huge war effort and externally indcced >:cial transfor¬ 
mations. 

Mn both cases the Western country's effort was dooired 'ry ire rebusal of 
most local political leaders hostile to the rebels to put their cuibc^rity at the 
service of the Western power. 

"Ditferences are more apparent than real. France, a colonial p-c-er, was the. 
target of the rebellion from the start. But United States si:pp>>n for Saigon's 
rulers is finally making it the target of all South Vietnamese nati-ocalists— 
Communist or not. 

‘The Algerian National Liberation Front w'as not Communist. But tbe Com¬ 
munism of the \1etcong does not make the American pr^oament different 
from the French. The means used so far ard not any less appropriate to the 
objectives, nor are America's objectives—to prevent the violent c*enhrow of 
Sout^\jetnamj^jegifn and to thwart Red China's theory of naiona! liberation 
wars—any more realistic. 

^ For ^Jong 34 South Vietnam's r ulers con cern them^ves mainly with 
waging w ar, they will be too u nrepresentativ e and too arbitrary be politically 
effective; and as long as it has no effective government. South \''e:~.am will b e 
a fiction surviving only by the grace of .Xmerica's own force. S'vce—in Gen. 
hfa.xwcll Taylor's revealing phrase—it is "difTicult to plant the ccon outside 
ihc stockade when the Indians arc still around,” the only prospect would be a 



Sisyphean pursuit of highly r-.'-uent Tr.di ms, . 
ican foreign policy and milil:*!/ ‘b plovu e ’/h 
“W ars of national libor.ition . • I'd . * • 

favor them, and America’s c<.'r'v.cn‘r.’.ti* n -n 
Vietnam would detract attention fiom th.e 
conditions elsewhere. 

“We have failed to find a po!*tieal s*..; v 
inanlly civil, is suscepiible of no o^hcr 9< ^ 
internal resolution of the civil war, an‘! 
of the domestic scllleinent. It is in er’>. 
South Vietnamese forces which have rciv. :o 
successors to come to the fore at la<t. so 
to the war without any overt Amer’can I • 
“For our part, we must shift fovra the u- 
Vietnamese affairs to the determination ot 
which a South Vietnam in which the VicO 
or even a reunified Vietnam under Conm.i. 
peace in Southeast Asia; i.e., neutralization • 
under U.N. or Geneva Conference controls. 

“Our adversaries have no incentive to r^' 
stated objectives and hedge about admittii'-i 
fore free elections in all of South Vity*'-. 
possible and fair, presuppose a ccvsc-hic, 
grant unless it is preceded or accompan 
status quo/* 

To sum up: our military effort has 
from taking over South Vietnam hy fcT:-. 
and its North Vietnamese suppxtcrs an J ^ 
prohibitive for American *oreig t p^ 
tional system, and for the South \ 
a suspension of the bombing of Nona V- 
solution possible. The success, inuced tK 
depend on our willingness to accept .m m. 
whose primary objective would be the 
tional supervision. After a ceasc-itre and . 
South would remain administered by iho ' 
the cease-fire. Political parties represer'^ 

. compete in all areas. Negotiations won. 
South Vietnamese (the Vietcong P;;' 
tiate the establishment and (he role oi : s. 
loser of the elections would not 
United States and North Vlctr im wo^ • ^ 
withdrawal of their forces ' 

would negotiate the i ite« ^ 

cation of the two N ietnam^ ^ 

Vietnamese regime, but tae m.c 
intangible. . 

Such-terms meet the v.ru.N-i ^ 

,v however, meet Important ; 
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-crest I:- st'-T Today, we live with a 
'r our prcMi •'n’cJ values and inten- 
ii ersltvi cr. tlie cue hand, and our 
GUT lile: to.at the American expe- 
C'ur iKT-'ts of control on the other. 
’ -i-.e corr-r-dlction. And if the cost is 
"e ard pol-vc-al system, let us at least 
.. resriined involvement, is worth 
.cri cur ‘‘psychological resources.” * 




;v with American policy ia 
Ly how the notions developed 


' I my opinion in a letter pub- 

\[-.v 1,^ 1S£‘6; a year and a half later, I sec 
i ibcrefore quote from this letter here: 

- "r-een the Algerian War and our plight in 

pC'Wtr tried to put down a considerable 
r-;-^r, 5 . But the heart of the problem was 
-;^:.*':caMcrce capable of legitimizing the fight 

- ■ '-j this fght from looking like the outside 

. , v- ir.terei'ts. 

- ■ bu'!d-up by the Western power served only 

i—earing destruction, pulverizing ll>e social 
_-^vatin- the “foreign” character of the w'ar. 

- • a^ soc>al reform foundered on the absence 
:':-orIe capable of carrying it out and on the 

eflort and externally induced social Iransfor- 

. ccuntn-s eflort was doomed by the refusal of 
•;’e to the rebels to put their authority at the 

::er.t than real. France, a colonial power, was the 
■ start, hut United States support for Saigon s 
• target of all South Vietnamese nationalists 

- ition Front was not Communist, hut 5^’"’' 

. not malthe American predicament different 
■ a-cJ so f..r ate not any less appropriate to the 

■“ cb-.octi^es- prevent the violent overtbrow of 
to thwart Kc.l t hina's theory of n-.tional liberation 

Vitlnam's mills cs'ncern themselves m..inly with 

... unrepreseim.lisc and too arbitrary to be political^ 
effiri.M rovernment. South Nhetnam wid 1^ 
T th ’ gfatf America's own forsc. -I'cc in e ^ 
nhiast- it I* "dillicult to plant the corn outMd 
.J.;.ns arc Mill aimind.- the only p«-r^'v< ''ould be a 
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conditions elsewhere. tn ?• wpit which beintt preuom- 

“We have failed to find a to a^waj which.^b^ P^^^ . 

inantly civil, is susceptible of no other external consequences 

internal resolution of the civil war, ** . . interest to allow those 

of the domestic f f refund to side with Diem and his military 

South Vietnamese forces which ha ^ domestic solution 

successors to conte to the fore at last, so as o try 

to the war without any overt unsuccessful manipulation of domestic 

“For our part, we mus, -hift external conditions, thanks to 

Vietnamese affairs to the vietcong would play an important role, 

vvhich a South Vietnam m wLld not a threat to 

fore free elections in all of S v^h^ch the Vietcong is unlike.) to 

possible and fair, presuppose a cease- , • ^han^c in the domestic 

I grant unless it is preceded or accompanied by drastic chan, 

I Status quo."* n- ^ c„rr/*£»ded in preventins the Vietcong 

To sum up: our military efTo eliminate the Vietcong 

from taking over South V.etnam a cost that would be 

and its North Vietnamese supporters and guides^ ^ 

prohibitive for American oreign P people. \^'hat is required now js 

tional system, and for b! Vietnam, in order to make a negotiated 

‘a suspension o ndeed the possibility of meaningful negotiations 

solution possible. The succe, , ini.rim coalition g overnment in S aigaa. 

depend on our willingness to accep free elections under interna- 

pnm.r>.. obj^.v. .bo« actions. e,ch .b. 

llonal supervision. After ^ j k thp «:ide that was in control on the day of 

South would remain administered „ orinioas would be allowed to 

the cease-fire. Political P“^''!b.''‘=P^"^”b/take pUce m different levels . The 
compete in all areA. Nepliations 'g authorities) would nego- 

South Vietnamese (the Vietcong J int!rim rec-ime (and agree that the 
tiate the establishment and the of genocide). The 

loser of the elections would not b acreement on the gradual 

United Slates and North Vietnam w ® An International conference 

withdrawal of '''FiLThe eventual unifi- 
would negotiate the intcinalion.i sa . decision of the future South 

cation of the two V.ctnams would be lef o he de ^ 

Vietnamese regime, but the international status ol bc 

intangible. . up in this chapter. They do, 
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ThU is orecl^^ly where the remark, of this chapter’s last section apply: it is the 
This IS preCi^i/ .'xnlain that our capacity to shipc the 

task of America s po ‘ j ‘ to show that a settlement alon- 

world according to our dreams = ‘ ‘ ^ unrealistically souM.t, 

,h.„ lin„, -M. U, ._or« ““'JiSs Jol.bili.y. such .. ;nl!,.-c.cl 

is nevertheless pr^eferaWe to a > ' , ° "-p^^ storms le.sJership m.iy 

be the p....«. bt en abdication o, 

leadership. 
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When speaking of Nortn 
an area in which ii.'crrv.i’co 
cessful; in which pi.hiiivc ro!- 

barrier of NATO (wiiich gwe to 
America’s other alliances ViCS .trv 
able success yet demonstratea la¬ 
this chapter, I should li’^o u an- . 
tral difficulties of .American pou-. 
the United States must crer ihC 
mean not only NckTO 
oped in the area, such as OECD 
ganizations). In the next caap-'t 
prospects. . 

Over the years there has dew. • 

Atlantic orthodoxy w Iv-eli ;■ rc.^:. 
of values, political insiituU ' as,^ - 
of tlie Alliance, and. on tlto otu-> 
prerequisite for the 
facing Alliance nicitv-vrs. j' 
description of intersv.-.vv 
poses that what has sti. vD 
operation, is already solved, ar- 
strated, the need for seu.anty. 
a kind of leap of laitn to 
range of mutual transactions, ^ 
society, arc the dctcimutants 
'See, for ii\st.ince, ttic ''..hb'.r:-o ' 

the Senate Subcommittee on Nan-y 

April 27 and May 2.S. 19tb. m bk. 
Jackson Subcommoce /f.-'-s- 
Praeger. 1967). 
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